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artistic planning of civic celebrations, to 
encourage civic pageants, to co-operate 
with organizations working for the bet- 
terment of the drama as an art, especially 
in its civic aspect; to encourage National 
Dance Festivals, and the building of a 
stadium wherein the artistic feeling of 
the people can find expression. It is 
recommended further, by this Society, 
that the Park Commission control the 
street facades on the boulevards under 
their supervision; that the Kemcys' Buf- 
falo be cast in bronze, and that the Rush 
street bridge de decorated. Plenty to do 
in Chicago, evidently. 



IN THE MAGAZINES 

Color printing is becoming more and 
more a fine art. The February numbers 
of both the Century and Scribner's Mag- 
azines have as frontispieces reproductions 
of paintings abniirably printed in color. 
The one in the Scribner's is a portrait 
of the late John La Farge, by Augustus 
Vincent Tack, and gives emphasis to an 
article in the body of the magazine by 
Mr. La P'arge on the "Teaching of Art" 
which was written not many months be- 
fore he died. The one in the Century 
is a "Portrait of a Child," by Lydia Field 
Emmet, and is peculiarly picturesque 
and richly colorful. In the same maga- 
zine is reproduced in color a decoration, 
painted by Maxfield Parrish, for the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, an illustration, 
characteristically clever, of the nursery 
rhyme, "Sing a Song of Sixpence." The 
February number of the Architectural 
Record contains, among other excellent 
articles, an appreciation of "Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the Architect," by M. Stapley, 
which lias special interest. The leading 
article in the International Studio is on 
the marine paintings of Charles H. 
Woodbury, and is contributed by Arthur 
Hoeber. Remark should also be made 
of an article on "Some of Herman A. 
Webster's Etchings," which is found in 
the body of the magazine. The second 
quarterly number of Landscape Archi- 
tecture, the official organ of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects, has just 



been published. It is well printed and 
excellent in form. The leading article is 
on "The Department of Landscape Ar- 
chitecture in Harvard University," by 
Prof. James S. Pray. Diagrams are 
given, but no illustrations. 

BOOK REVIEWS 

A PAINTER'S PROGRESS. BY 
WILL H. LOW. Charles Scribner\s Sons, 
New York, Publishers. Price $1.50, postage 
15 cents. 

An autobiography in six chapters, 
which collectively formed the fifth of the 
series of lectures given under the Scam- 
mon Foundation before the students and 
members of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
According to the terms of the deed of 
gift which provided a fund for the 
yearly delivery of these lectures they 
must concern themselves with "the his- 
tory, theory and practice of the fine 
arts." Cogitating upon this requirement, 
Mr. Low asked himself what he, at the 
outset of his career, would have most 
cared to hear from an artist of experi- 
ence, and concluded, nothing so much as 
of his journey along the road which he 
himself had elected to tread. Certainly 
a better choice could not have been made. 
There is much to be learned from Mr. 
Low's experiences, which are related in 
an unassuming, straightforward manner. 
He has a pleasant way of continually 
peeping ever the wall of his own experi- 
ences into the field of others, and he 
shows an ability to take at all times a 
broad survey of art. Delightful bits of 
reminscence creep into the text now 
and then; pictures of artist life in New 
York and in Paris full of charm and 
significance. And yet it is the "younger 
men," those who have just started on the 
long road, that he has constantly in 
mind, and to these at the last he specially 
addresses himself, summing up that 
which on every page of his book has been 
manifested through inference. He says : 
"The world is more filled with thinking 
men and women today than it was in the 
most brilliant epochs of the old days of 
art, and they will listen — only you must 
have something to say. You may say 
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it by a well-designed chair or a monu- 
mental building, by a modest drawing or 
a vast canvas, by a well-modeled door- 
knob or a colossal group — great artists 
whom we honor as of one family have 
done all these things in the past — and 
you may win honor in their doing, and 
find much joy by the way. The way is 
long at the best, there is no greater les- 
son to learn, and to impart in turn, in 
this land of quick and partial results, 
and it is one to which fortune is denied, 
for fortune never comes to the man who 
works with his hands. But it has more 
gratification than any life I know. It is 
well to acknowledge this, for if you have 
the vocation and the whole world as- 
serts the contrary, you could not be dis- 
suaded from it. 'This is the life we have 
chosen ; well, the choice was mad, but I 
should make it again'; was the profes- 
sion of faith made to me by that true 
artist Robert Louis Stevenson." 

OLD ENGLISH MEZZOTINTS. 
SPECIAL WINTER NUMBER OF THE 
STUDIO, 1910-11. John Lane Company, 
London and New York. Publishers. Price 
•$3.00, Postage 35 cents. 

The general character of these Special 
Numbers of The Studio is well known 
and the present volume is in general con- 
formance with its forerunners, though it 
is perhaps a little richer from the stand- 
point both of text and typography than 
the majority. The English are past- 
masters in book-making, which is, after 
all, merely to say that they are still book- 
lovers. There is a substantiality, dignity, 
and respectability about these paper- 
bound books, published as a supplement to 
a magazine, which imbues any subject 
they treat with importance, and puts our 
"picture books" to shame. Yet it is 
nothing more nor less than picture books 
that one finds them to be. The present 
volume contains forty-three pages of text 
and one hundred and twenty-eight pages 
of illustrations. The history of Mezzo- 
tint engraving is thus twice told, by word 
and picture. The text is by Malcolm C. 
Salaman, author of "Old English Colour 
Prints," and "The Old Engravers of 
England," and is edited by Charles 



Holme, for many years editor of The 
Studio. The illustrations are all full- 
page and excellent in quality. Rarely 
will one come across a more pleasantly 
informing volume. Mr. Salaman gives 
the subject of mezzotint engraving vital 
interest and recalls vividly the days when 
the art was at its height — those days 
when Reynolds and Romney, Hoppner 
and Gainsborough were painting their 
great portraits — when London was in- 
deed a city of art. 

ART IN OUR COUNTRY. A HAND- 
BOOK, COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
MRS. E. W. PATTISON, Chairman of the 
Art Committee of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, St. Louis, Mo. Price 50 
cents. 

The thousand copies which constituted 
the first edition of this useful little book 
were exhausted very soon after they were 
printed, so that many will welcome with 
real delight this second edition which is 
just from the press. During the interval 
between the publication of the two edi- 
tions, additional material has been gath- 
ered and old data has been carefully 
gone over and revised. The book is of a 
size to fit into one's handbag, though it 
contains nearly one hundred pages and 
tabulates the public works of art in 
every city and large town in the United 
States. The places are given alphabetic- 
ally, the works of art more or less in or- 
der of importance, though no definite 
classification has been made. Critical 
comment in most instances has been 
omitted, though interesting facts are not 
infrequently set down. It is somewhat 
surprising to discover how much art 
there is in our own country and it would 
be interesting to make further inquiry 
and ascertain how large a percentage of 
the works enumerated would be passed 
with approval by an astute Art Com- 
mission. It is worth noting that not only 
paintings and sculpture are listed but 
buildings, public and private, parks, 
driveways, stained-glass windows, door- 
ways, fountains and the like. The place 
this little volume holds is unique, and 
both as a reference book and guide it is 
invaluable, 



